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coast, penetrated the mountains and crossed the grey and
sunbaked plains in eager search for new and extensive
pastures on which to squat. They found little challenge in
occupying the land, readily overcame the impoverished abor-
igines, who were culturally in the Stone Age and had been
virtually defeated by the continent itself before the coming
of the white man, and during the first half of the nineteenth
century successfully fought the battle of responsible govern-
ment, although their tenure of undisputed political power was
short-lived. The large pastoralists constituted an economic
aristocracy in sharp contrast with the many small yeomen
whose pioneering tasks in the same period constituted the
chronicle of Canadian settlement. They resembled more the
planters of the southern United States, or the ranchers of
Texas, than the farmers of Canada and north-eastern Amer-
ica. The peculiar structure of their industry created on the
land different relations between capital and labour from any-
thing in British North America. Spacious sheep stations,
occasionally grazing as many as 100,000 sheep, required in
the early years shepherds, and after the fifties, when fencing
was adopted, boundary riders. In certain seasons extra and
skilled workers were employed for shearing, who like the
shepherds and boundary riders were strictly proletarian, shut
off from an easy transition to the status of pastoralist.5 In
this extensive pastoral frontier, in contrast to the agrarian
frontier of Canada, land offered little opportunity to the poor
man for it required much capital to stock. Drought brought
risk which only the capitalist could face. Rarely could
station hands and shearers be inspired by the hope of be-
coming proprietors, while the grim isolation under which
they collectively lived and toiled helped to foster class co-
hesion and breed discontent. In the shearing-sheds of the
lonely stations they discussed their common lot, and in the
later years of the nineteenth century organized militant trade
unions to struggle for economic betterment.
In a continent remote from the closely populated areas of
Europe and America, labour has never been abundant, and
5The sheep holdings have declined in size. In 1891 in New South Wales
each of seventy-three holdings carried 100,000 sheep; in 1920 only one station
had such a large flock. Griffith Taylor, Australia, 307.